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8 | ANOINTED WITH THE SPIRIT 


HE sacrament of baptism is the death of the old and the 
| birth of the new man. It is the ‘‘exodus’’ out of Egypt, 
| the gateway into the kingdom of the Son of God's love. 

But the new-born child has to grow to maturity to 
become fully man, just as the passage of the Chosen 
‘4 | People through the Red Sea led to God's manifestation on Mount 
| Sinai and to taking possession of the Promised Land. The sacra- 


0 ment of baptism is therefore followed by that of confirmation as 
the sacrament of maturity in Christ, of the fulness of the new 
8 life, the solemn “‘installation’’ into God’s kingdom. 
When you wre a letter you put your signature under it to 
4 make it complete. A document is not final until it has been sealed. 
) 


A precious stone has to be cut and set and polished to make it per- 
fect. The plant is not complete without the flower, and when the 
0 | flower has no fragrance we are rightly disappointed. A thing needs 
something over and above the bare essentials, an overflowing, some 
kind of abundance, to make it really ‘‘good.’’ That seems to be a 
| general law of creation. 

When God in the beginning created the heavens and the earth, 
three “‘days’’ were devoted to the work of ‘‘distinction’’: the sep- 
aration of light from darkness, of the waters above from the wa- 
2 ters below, of the sea from the dry land. But the three following 
days saw the work of “‘furnishing,’’ when the immense realms of 
the heavens, of the air, of the sea, and of the land were filled with 
hosts of ‘‘moving things’’ (Gen. 1:3-31). And God blessed them, 
that they might grow and multiply. It is evident, then, that life 
is required to give the ‘‘final touch’’ to God's creation. It consti- 
tutes the final blessing — or shall we say, consecration — of the 
universe. 

If that is true of God’s first creation, it must be all the more 
true of His real masterpiece, the second creation, the re-formation 
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of this world after the fall. We find this indicated already in the 
account of the flood. When the waters were subsiding, and the 
tops of the mountains appeared, Noah sent out the dove for a 
second time, “‘and she came to him in the evening, carrying a 
bough of an olive tree, with green leaves, in her mouth’’ (Gen. 
8:11). The new earth emerging out of the waters, cleansed, puri- 
fied shows that it is consecrated. For the oil of the olive anoints 
and consecrates. 

What a remarkably close parallel there is between this baptism 
of the universe through the flood and the baptism of our Lord in 
the river Jordan. Christ brought the “‘likeness of the flesh of 
sin’’ which He had assumed into the waters, to be covered as the 
face of this sinful earth was covered by the flood. And when He 
came up out of the water, the heavens opened and the Spirit of 
God descending as a dove came upon Him (Matt. 3:16). There 
is now a new earth and a new heaven, bound together by the 
bond of the Spirit, who consecrates kings and priests and prophets 
and martyrs! The Divine Ointment and the Dove, here they are 
one, and they descend upon the One, who, like Noe in his gen- 
eration (Gen. 6:8, 9), was pleasing to God, in order to declare 
Him before all the people as the ‘‘Christ,’’ the ‘“‘Anointed One.” 
He had certainly been anointed with the fulness of the Spirit in 
His incarnation, when His divine and human nature were united 
in hypostatical union. But here His inner dignity is publicly man- 
ifested and He is officially installed in His role as the Messias of 
His people. 

This significant event foreshadows the whole work of redemp- 
tion — when the flood of the passion will cover Christ and, after 
having descended into the darkness of death, He will rise again, 
and the heavens will open to receive Him as He ascends to the 
right hand of His Father, and the fulness of the Spirit will abound 
in Him. At the same time, our Lord’s baptism shows what will 
happen to us, His followers, the New Israel. Had He not told His 
disciples that He would ask the Father who would send us 
another Helper to be with us always, the Spirit of Truth (John 
14:16)? And the Spirit came, on the day of Pentecost, when 
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“suddenly there was a sound from heaven as of a mighty wind 
coming, and it filled the whole house where the apostles were 
sitting . . . and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit’’ (Acts 
2:2, 4). That was the perfection of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, the fiftieth day after the Red Sea had been crossed and the 
Pasch celebrated. It Was the perfection which Joel the prophet 
had predicted: “It shall come to pass that I will pour out my spir- 
it upon all flesh: and your sons and daughters shall prophesy: 
your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions. Upon my servants and handmaids in those days I will 
pour forth my spirit’’ (Joel 2:28f.). It is the same plenitude of 
the sevenfold Spirit which, according to Isaias, would rest on the 
Messias (Is. 11:2f.). Now it was communicated to the Apostles, 
who in turn gave it to the faithful by the laying on of hands 
(Acts 8:16f.; 11:15; 19:6). It is evident then that the “‘com- 
pletion’’ or the “‘perfecting’’ of the work of restoring all things 
in Christ is accomplished by the anointing with the fulness of the 
Spirit. This anointing was first given to Christ in the incarna- 
tion, was manifested at His baptism in the river Jordan, descend- 
ed upon the Apostles on Pentecost, and now is communicated to 
each one of us by the imposition of hands, i.e., in the sacrament 
of confirmation. 

If baptism is Easter, then confirmation is the Pentecost of the 
soul. It is the sacrament of that messianic plenitude which dis- 
tinguishes so clearly the New from the Old Dispensation. The 
rite by which it is administered plainly expresses this one central 
idea of the abundance of the Spirit. Take for example the ma- 
terial which is used in confirmation, the chrism. It is a mixture 
of olive oil and balm. The mixture itself indicates the inner 
wealth of the Spirit who, being one, is manifold in His works, 
as holy Scripture says: “In her (wisdom) is the spirit, holy, one, 
manifold’ (Wis. 7:22); and again: ““There are many varieties 
of gifts, but the same Spirit’’ (1 Cor. 12:4). Oil comes from the 
olive tree, which, as an evergreen, is by that fact alone a symbol 
of eternal life and of God’s enduring mercy. Oil gives light and 
life. It strengthens people; rubbed into the skin after a bath — 
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a general practice in antiquity — it makes them feel comfortable 
and refreshed. It gives final perfection. God’s blessing is in the oil. 
Therefore it consecrates. It has become the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, the last in the order of the Divine Persons, the One who 
gives perfection, and that means consecration. Christ is ‘‘anointed 
with the oil of gladness’’ (Ps. 44:8) because He possesses the ful- 
ness of the Spirit. The other component of chrism, balm, is a per- 
fume. A very small amount of it suffices to fill everything round 
about with a sweet fragrance. It is a symbol of the abundance of 
the Spirit of the risen Christ who fills the whole house of the 
Church. Moreover, balm was considered in antiquity as a medi- 
cine of immortality: ‘For this end did the Lord receive chrism on 
His head that He might breathe immortality on the Church” (St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, To the Ephesians 17:1). 


Chrism, therefore, is a rich and precious substance which rep- 
resents beautifully that last perfection and the gladness of heart 
and abundance of blessing which the Holy Spirit is pouring out 
in full measure upon the members of the ‘‘Anointed One”’ in mes- 
sianic times. This meaning of chrism becomes still more evident 
if we consider not only its natural qualities, but the manner in 
which it is consecrated to serve as a sacramental means in com- 
municating the Holy Spirit. It is a strict rule that only the Bishop 
may bless the chrisma, because he alone has the fulness of the priest- 
hood. He does so on Maundy Thursday, that festive day on which 
our Lord instituted the holy Eucharist, the sacrament of unity. He 
is assisted in this solemn consecration by twelve priests — note the 
number of perfection, like the twelve Apostles and the twelve 
tribes of Israel! — and by seven deacons and seven subdeacons — 
again a number of totality! Not only the bishop, but each of the 
twelve priests breathes upon the chrism, to make it, as the accom- 
panying prayers express it, ‘‘seasoned with the gladness of faith, 
chrism for ever of priestly ointment, that all those who, after be- 
ing reborn in baptism, are anointed with it, may receive the ful- 
ness of blessing for body and soul.” 

The idea of the holy chrism being the sacrament of Christian 
perfection is still more emphatically stated in the beautiful pref- 
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CONFIRMATION 


ace, or ““eucharistia,”” which the bishop sings for its consecration: 


We pray Thee, holy Lord, almighty Father, eternal God, through 
Jesus Christ Thy Son, our Lord, to hallow this rich substance with 
Thy blessing, and to communicate to it the strength of the Holy 
Spirit, seconded by the power of Christ Thy Son from whom this 
chrism has received its name, wherefore Thou hast anointed with it 
priests, kings, prophets and martyrs. Confirm this chrism for all who 
are to be reborn in the spiritual laver of baptism into a sacrament of 
perfect salvation and perfect life, that the hallowing influence of this 
anointing may, after the defilement of the first birth has been 
wiped away, fill the holy temple of each of them with the sweet 
odor of an innocent life, pleasing to God. May they be endowed ac- 
cording to Thy holy ordinance with the glory of kings, priests and 
prophets, and clad with the robe of the incorruptible gift. May it 
be unto those who are reborn of water and the Holy Spirit a chrism 
of salvation, to make them partakers of eternal life and sharers of 
heavenly glory. 

What is so clearly indicated in the matter of the sacrament, 
namely, that confirmation is the sacrament of the fulness of the 
messianic Spirit, is apparent also in the ceremonies of administra- 
tion. It is the bishop who confirms! He is priest in the full sense 
of the word, successor of the Apostles, conjoined through an un- 
interrupted chain of imposition of hands with the Savior’s own 
hands of blessing. Those who are to receive the sacrament are in- 
vited to approach to the steps leading into the sanctuary. The 
sanctuary is the place for the clergy: the candidates for confirma- 
tion are to be made co-workers of the clergy in a special way. At 
the steps of the sanctuary, therefore, they kneel down, and the 
bishop, standing, extends his hands over them and in a solemn 
prayer invites the Holy Spirit to descend upon them: ‘‘the Spirit 
of wisdom and of understanding’’ —and all the bystanders an- 
swer “‘Amen’’ — “‘the Spirit of counsel and of fortitude — Amen 
— the Spirit of knowledge and of piety — Amen. Fill them with 
the Spirit of Thy fear and seal them with the seal of the cross of 
Christ unto life eternal, Thy precious gift.”’ 

Who would not recognize in this humble prayer the example 
of our Lord Himself — “having been baptized and being in 
prayer, heaven was opened, and the Holy Spirit descended upon 
him in bodily form as a dove’’ (Luke 3:22). He had admonished 
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His disciples: ‘‘If you, evil as you are, know enough to give your 
children what is good, how much more will your heavenly Fa- 
ther give the Good Spirit to those who ask him’’ (Luke 11:13), 
He promised that He Himself would ask the Father to give the 
“other Helper,”’ the Spirit (John 14:16). The thing prayed for in 
all these terts is not just some sort of spiritual help or strength, 
but that very specific fulness of the Spirit which has been reserved 
for the “‘last days,’’ the age of the Messias, and which was not to 
be given until Christ had been glorified (John 7:39). It is that 
sevenfold Spirit which rests forever on the fresh shoot that springs 
forth out of the root of Jesse, the risen Christ. 

This messianic Spirit is now conferred when the bishop lays 
his hand on the head of each candidate, and with his thumb moist- 
ened with the holy chrism traces the sign of the cross on the per- 
son’s forehead, saying: “‘N., I seal thee with the sign of the cross 
and confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”” Again we clearly 
see in this rite the example of Christ. The imposition of hands 
was the ancient gesture of blessing, of communicating divine life.’ 
Thus had Jacob blessed the sons of Joseph (Gen. 48:14), thus 
had been ordained (Num. 27:23). So had the Lord Himself 
blessed the children (Mark 10:16), and most important of all, 
so had He blessed the Apostles when, on the day of His ascension, 
“he led them out as far as Bethany; and lifting up his hands he 
blessed them. And as he was blessing them, he parted from them” 
(Luke 24:50). It was like a solemn confirmation of the promise 
He had made them just before: I will send forth upon you the 
promise of my Father . . . the power from on high’”’ (Luke 24: 
49). The imposition of hands in the rite of confirmation is the 
continuation and the fulfilment of that messianic blessing which 
God had given to Abraham, which Isaac had given to Jacob (Gen. 
28:3) and Jacob to his sons and to the sons of Joseph (Gen. 48: 
16), and which contains the fullness of the heavenly Father's 
love. 


In the Eastern Churches, the anointing with chrism had al- 
ready at an early date taken precedence over the imposition of 


‘Cf. Jos. Coppens, L’imposition des mains, Paris, 1925. 
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CONFIRMATION 


hands in the administration of the sacrament. Anointing ex- 
presses more clearly than does imposition of hands the idea of 
consecration, of elevation to the priestly and royal dignity prop- 
er to Christ as God’s Anointed One. It must therefore be re- 
garded as providential that, after long and complicated devel- 
opments, the Western*Church finally combined the two main 
symbols of the conferring of the Spirit, the laying on of hands 
and the anointing.” The significance of the Western rite is 
further heightened by the fact that the anointing takes place by 
tracing the sign of the cross on the forehead of the candidate. As 
the entire process of initiation into the new life of Christ com- 
menced with the signing of the forehead at the reception into the 
catechumenate, so does this ‘‘consignation’’ now put the final seal 
upon it. The confirmed is accepted definitely as a full-fledged sol- 
dier in the ‘‘militia Christi.’ The forehead is that part of man 
which is most easily visible and where the inner feelings of man 
show themselves to the outside world. From now on the Chris- 
tion is ‘‘marked.’’ He stands in the full light of public life with his 
Christian conviction, and must be ready to serve the glory and 
honor of his King whenever an opportunity offers. At this stage 
of the rite, therefore, the bishop gives the confirmed the notori- 
ous ‘‘slap’’ on the cheek, with the greeting: ‘‘Peace be to you.” 
Originally it was nothing else than the kiss of peace concluding 
the ceremony as an external sign of reception into the Christian 
community. The present slap is of later origin and probably goes 
back to certain usages through which, in Roman as well as in 
German law, the emancipation of a slave or of a bondsman was 
accomplished. It indicates, therefore, that the confirmed Christian 
is now a free citizen of the city of God. 


(To be concluded) 
DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 





"About the historical development of the rite of confirmation in its relation 
to the anointing after baptism, cf. Bernard Welte, Die postbaptismale Salbung, 
Freiburger Theol. Studien, Heft 51 (1939), Freiburg i. Br 
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THE SPIRIT OF HOLINESS 


N understanding of what took place at Pentecost presup- 
poses an understanding of the Ascension. Historically 
each feast commemorates a particular event; spiritual- 
ly, they are interdependent phases of a single mystery. 
This mystery is that of the abiding of God in the 

Christian soul: Ascension emphasizes the spiritual ascent, Pente- 
cost confirms God’s indwelling. Hence the collects of these two 
days are closely related to each other, and this relation should have 
a direct influence on our piety both toward Christ glorified and 
towards the Spirit of Holiness. 

Hodierna die. This expression is found in the collects of most 
of the major feasts of the Christian year. Of course, it is not a 
mere literary embellishment. Neither has it a purely historical 
connotation, as if it had reference solely to the actual ascension of 
our Lord Himself and to the coming of the Holy Spirit in the 
Cenacle. ‘“This day,’’ as used in the liturgy, means first of all the 
day when the historical mysteries are being celebrated; it indicates 
that another mystery, now purely spiritual, is taking place in the 
soul of Christians. If other festive coliects should leave this full 
meaning in doubt, the collects of Ascension and Pentecost leave 
no room for hesitation. Paradoxically enough, the feast of the 
Ascension is not so much a recalling of our Lord’s ascension as 
it is a vital prefession of faith in the effects which it should have 
in us. The prayer of the feast of Pentecost does not even recall the 
coming of the Spirit on the Apostles. But presuming that this 
initial fact is fully appreciated, it recognizes that ‘‘the illumina- 
tion of the hearts of the faithful’’ is the real mystery enacted on 
“this day.”’ It is necessary to insist on the full meaning of the 
words “‘hodierna die — this day,’’ because they suggest the par- 
ticular aspect which prayer should have during this part of the 
Church’s year. With Mother Church, we shall pray that the mys- 
tery of our abiding in God be fulfilled in us. 

LIVING ON EARTH A HEAVENLY LIFE 


Concede, quaesumus omnipotens Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty 
Deus, ut qui hodierna die Unige- God, that we who believe Thine 
nitum tuum Redemptorem nostrum  only-begotten Son our Redeemer to 
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THE SPIRIT OF HOLINESS 


ad caelos ascendisse credimus, ipsi have this day ascended into heaven, 
quoque mente in caelestibus babi- may ourselves also dwell in mind 
temus. amid heavenly things. 

1) “We believe Him to have ascended into heaven.”’ To the 


sacred liturgy, unreal imagery is a futile illusion. Hence, when the 
collect of Ascension later shall make mention of a heavenly life, 
no concession will be made to sentimental abstraction from the 
realities of human life. Our present attempting to reach in some 
way into the secrets of heaven can be justified only by a strong 
faith in the triumph of Christ. The entire scene of the Ascen- 
sion is suggested by the few simple words “‘in caelos ascendisse,”’ 
which Catholic prayer has taken up into daily use in the Creed’s 
“He ascended into heaven.’’ The writer of the collect was obvi- 
ously awed by the exceptional grandeur of the event when he 
quoted these formal words of the early Christian faith. We our- 
selves need no effort of mind to reconstruct before our eyes the 
supreme power of the Son of Man at that very hour when His 
sacred feet left the ground which He had consecrated with His 
sacred blood forty days previously. 

If it was the departure of the Son of Man, it was as well the 
coronation of the Son of God returning unto His own. Only in 
prayer can we in some feeble measure fathom the universal impli- 
cations of such an event. For this reason, praying on the feast of 
the Ascension means first of all to see and encompass the final 
ascent of Christ. When the Apostles returned, they could not face 
a distracted world, an unhappy medley of unbelief and infidelity. 
They instinctively repaired to the quiet abode of the Cenacle. 
They wished, as it were, to live again in their hearts that blessed 
hour when the bread was changed into the body of their Master. 
He was gone; but they wished to retain Him. Henceforth, from 
the day of that homecoming, they could not be the same men. 
Their outlook was deeply altered. Life for them would be worth 
living only if it meant a following in the footsteps of their be- 
loved Master. Where He had gone they also would be in spirit. 
This precisely is the petition of the collect of the feast. 

2) “We also shall dwell in mind amid heavenly things.” As 
the Apostles did, so we likewise shall resolve to do. To follow the 
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Master is the comprehensive vocation and the ultimate destiny of 
every Christian soul. This is a mystery, not just a poetic figure of 
speech, an illusion. The words of the collect themselves offer no 
encouragement to an unrealistic asceticism. For we are not asking 
to dwell “tn caelo,”’ in heaven, but “tn caelistibus,’’ which is quite 
a different thing. “‘Caelestia’’ is a classic word in our liturgical 
vocabulary; and we can determine its meaning with utmost ac- 
curacy from its manifold uses. It may be described as that mys- 
terious transformation whereby earthly and human things ac- 
quire, through the union of the soul with Christ, something of 
that eternal quality which is the privilege of heaven. The day of 
Ascension inaugurated the era of the Apocalypse. On that day, 
so far as Christ Himself is concerned, this world was at an end — 
we mean the kingdom of this world, and all its transient falla- 
cies. A new kingdom sprang up when the myriads of the celestial 
court began before the throne of the Lamb the new canticle of 
praise which will never cease. 

Until the final return, there remains a gigantic struggle between 
the two kingdoms. More than ever before, we live in the midst of 
it. Nay, the struggle is within us. To model our life on earth 
after the pattern of the parousia is our constant task and problem. 
While day by day we labor in the quest of a personal solution, the 
ascension of Christ is our absolute security. And if our faith in 
this mystery is as deep as the vision of the Apostles was vivid, the 
kingdom of the world will gradually lose its cruel grip upon us. 
By the same token, we will more and more enter into a heavenly 
life. Thhus we are not praying for the consolations of an empty 
dream: we are pleading for a transformation of our ‘‘minds.’’ We 
wish to live a fully human life, not with the world’s outlook, but 
with the eternal attitude of Christ’s triumph over the world. 


WITH A COMFORTED HEART 
Deus, qui hodierna die corda O God, who on this day didst 
fidelium Sancti Spiritus illustratione instruct the hearts of the faithful 
docuisti: da nobis in eodem Spiritu by the light of the Holy Spirit, 
recta sapere; et de ejus semper con- grant us by the same Holy Spirit to 
solatione gaudere. relish what is right, and ever to re- 
joice in His consolation. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HOLINESS 


1) “Thou didst instruct the hearts of the faithful by the light 
of the Holy Spirit.’’ To live on earth in the spiritual presence of 
Christ is more than can be expected from man left to himself. 
Jesus foresaw that the ideals of Christian life would be fraught 
with dangers when He promised not to leave us in a state com- 
parable to that of “‘ogphans.’’ There is, indeed, in the status of 
the Christian in this world a profound loneliness; for he is de- 
prived of the comfort which one is to find in his own immedi- 
ate surroundings. Just as the normal growth of the child demands 
the nurturing and strengthening influence of parents, so the de- 
velopment of a Christ-like soul calls for a Christian atmosphere. 
And the world is forever incapable of promoting a Christian 
environment; nor will man find in himself any power to ascend 
with Christ into the things of the celestial kingdom. He is alone 
— until the Spirit shall come; for the Spirit was promised. And 
He has come. In the words of Christ, He is the Spirit of ‘‘truth.”’ 
Hence the Church first thanks God in prayer for the gift of il- 
lumination. Before all else, the Spirit teaches and illumines. 

This function, a mysterious action of God indwelling in every 
soul incorporated to Christ, adequately corresponds to the two 
crying needs of the Christian desirous of living a heavenly life. 
First, how can he possibly assimilate his life to a world which to 
him remains the great unknown, and to which he finds nothing 
comparable here on earth? It was the apostle John who tried to 
describe in human symbols the kingdom of the parousia; and his 
marvelous prophecy succeeds but in awakening in us an awesome 
fascination. The Spirit alone makes heaven real to our mind. For 
His teaching is not the magisterium of the professor in his chair, 
but the infusion of a Comforter dwelling in the human heart. 

And while He takes possession of the mind, He gradually il- 
lumines it with Christian thought. It would still be futile for us to 
grasp, however vividly, the finality of the world of the parousia 
with Christ, if we were not at the same time endowed with the 
power of directing our mortal experience toward it as our ultimate 
goal. The teaching of the Spirit not only ascertains the sovereign- 
ty of Christ’s kingdom; it gives to the Christian a power of self- 
direction whereby he may brighten all his human experience with 
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the light of heaven. We know all too well that, even since the 
advent of the Son of God, the scene of this world remains ut- 
terly pagan. Yea, the heart of man is hopelessly attracted to rivet 
its affections upon the shackles of earthly life. Hence the forma- 
tion of a Christian mind is not the result of a study, but the fruit 
of a grace, namely, the illumination of the Holy Spirit. But, once 
this illumination has taken place, all is clear; for all is seen as a 
part of heaven’s kingdom. 

2) “To relish what is right, and to rejoice in His consolation.” 
This is the particular petition of the collect on the Sunday of 
Pentecost; and it is related to the illumination of the mind as 
effect is related to cause. There was already a beginning of comfort 
in the silent teaching of the Spirit. We now ask our Teacher to 
fully become our Comforter; for we remember that the farewell 
discourse of Christ promised Him to be such. The Master well 
knew how even infused illumination could hardly meet the test of 
life. Are we not called to live in one world, and at the same 
time to be guided according to the aims of another? Are we not 
left behind by the triumphant Redeemer, subject to the limitations, 
the contradictions, and the deformations of human existence, and 
again at the same time incorporated into an eternal society which 
is shrouded in mystery? Are we not initiated by the Spirit to catch 
a glimpse of the marvelous parousia, only to feel the more the 
weight of a sinful nature? We plead not only for a Christian ideal, 
we beg for Christian virtue. 

The Comforter strengthens us with a twofold grace: a taste 
for the things of God and the bliss of consolation in the midst 
of adversity. At this point of God’s indwelling, human experi- 
ence gives place to a fully supernatural experience. Both intellec- 
tual searching and ascetical effort are exchanged for the action of 
the Spirit Himself: a mysterious action which defies all scientific 
analysis. For the Spirit Himself is in motion; and He moves 
wherever He chooses. The Comforter considers neither age nor ex- 
perience, science or ignorance, birth or social condition, distinction 
or poverty. But within the docile soul whom He has illumined 
the Spirit begins to work His wonders: until the time has come 
when the soul is ripe to live fully in the kingdom of the Father. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HOLINESS 


The first evidence that the soul is becoming Christ-like is a 
taste for things spiitual. One does not discuss taste, one cannot 
easily trace it. It is that disposition which satisfies man in the 
appraisal of things. Thus the soul comforted by the Holy Spirit 
gradually acquires a loving appreciation for all those things which, 
we are told, belong -to Christ’s world. Strangely enough, we 
may through the unction of the divine Comforter develop a pro- 
found liking for a world of things which the experience of our 
senses refuses to acknowledge. ‘“Taste and see that the Lord is 
sweet,’ begins to have true significance in our life. 

But even the taste for things spiritual would fall short of being 
a full comfort, a complete security. Christian life, even under the 
most auspicious circumstances, is bound to remain a violent con- 
tradiction. No matter in what period of Christian history we are 
called to live, the world of time is a blasphemous denial of the 
world of eternity. From the threshold of his baptismal day to the 
gates of death, at every step of the way, the Christian is chal- 
lenged and scorned by the kingdom of evil. Even the sacramental 
forces cannot make him forget that his inner self would gladly 
surrender to the tantalizing fallacies which surround him on all 
sides. But if, illumined by the evidence that the Spirit has im- 
pressed upon his inner self, attracted by the foretaste of the life 
to come, he accepts the gauntlet and heroically chooses in favor of 
Christ’s kingdom, the Comforter will diffuse in his soul the gift 
of divine consolation. According to the warnings of Christ Him- 
self, he will not be taken away from this world; for to pass 
through its whirlwind is the test of his eternal vocation. But an 
unshakable sense of security, an unspeakable peace will lead him 
undisturbed through all experiences of his temporal life. Inno- 
cence and sin, joy and sorrow, riches and poverty, success and fail- 
ure, prosperity and persecution will find their solution in the cer- 
tainty that ‘‘all things contribute to the final good of those who 
love God.” 

The promise of Christ did not fail; for through the Holy Spirit, 
Christian life is one of clear vision, of spiritual possession, and 
of ultimate victory. It begins in us all “‘the kingdom of God.” 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
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THE CARTHUSIANS (AND SOME OTHERS) 
AT PRAYER" 


HERE is something about the Carthusian spirit that is 
particularly appealing. They appeal to me personally 
for two reasons. In the first place they were the only 
Order that resisted Henry VIII in his attack on the 
Church in England — resisted to the blood — in any 

considerable number. There are eighteen beatified English Car- 
thusian martyrs: the other Orders can show nothing like this.’ 


The other reason is more personal still. In my non-Catholic 
days I visited St. Hugh’s Charterhouse in Sussex, and was present 
for the first time in my life at Vespers (or indeed for that matter 
at any part of the divine office publicly sung in choir): this must 
have been the first of many pilgrimages when I have sought with 
varying success the public praises of God in different parts of 
Europe. But I made little of what was going on at Vespers at St. 
Hugh’s that afternoon, for I had no book. There were many 
books in the gallery, but they were beyond my comprehension; 
looking back now I think they were large psalters and the like — 
leather-bound folios. Moreover I did not like to poke about be- 
cause I was very much a stranger in a strange land; not being of 
the household, in fact, I was not at home at all. All I remember 
particularly was that Vespers began sometime shortly before three 
in the afternoon, and that it must have been quite four ere I could 
escape from the gallery. 


A subsequent visit, when I was better informed, showed me 
that the good fathers had added Vespers and Vigils of the Dead 





*When in a former article I singled out the Benedictines of modern days as 
being particularly faithful to the service of the choir, I ought to have said, of 
course, all monks who use St. Benedict’s arrangement of the psalter. This would 
have lessened in no whit the honor that is due to the Black Monks, but it would 
have added to their noble army the Camaldolese (monks and hermits), the 
Cistercians (both of ‘‘common”’ and ‘“‘reformed’’ observance) and the Carthusi- 
ans. I make amends now to this exercitus candidatus by giving a whole article 
to what are really derivatives of the monastic breviary. 

*I write without the benefit of a reference to give the exact figures, but my 
impression is that the numbers for the others are: Benedictines seven, Franciscan 
observants four, Augustinian friars one, Carmelites, Cistercians, Canons Regular 
none. This refers, of course, not to the whole period of the persecution, but 
merely to the reign of Henry VIII and his onslaught on the monastic Orders. 
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CARTHUSIAN OFFICE 


after the Vespers of the day. This is the Carthusian custom when 
no feast is celebrated. No wonder, though, that I had found it 
long on the first occasion. That Carthusian monastery in the south 
of England is, so far as I know, the only one in English-speaking 
lands, so that they are. not very well known amongst us. And 
they have few monastéries elsewhere: I believe their total does not 
now much surpass seven hundred and fifty monks in all. 

To write about the Carthusian breviary is in one way rather 
misleading. For the breviary with them is a book that is used, as 
it was everywhere when it first came into fashion, as a convenient 
epitome of the office for travellers, those who were sick, and the 
like. For the office in choir, books are used that are proper for each 
part of the office. Such are the Psalter, Hymnarium, (whose use is 
self-evident), Antiphonarium nocturnum (invitatories, responso- 
ries etc.) ; the hebdomadary has a book containing his part of the 
office, and there is a book of homilies and a bible for the lessons at 
Matins. No historical lessons akin to the lives of the saints in the 
Roman or monastic breviaries are ever read — feasts of saints have 
a sermon from one of the Fathers. 

The lessons themselves are long. They are not so long as they 
used to be at Cluny in the Middle Ages; but still they are of con- 
siderable length in comparison with those to be found in the 
modern breviaries. Thus on Septuagesima Sunday the lessons of 
the first nocturn comprise the first two chapters of Genesis, and 
the first five verses of the third chapter. For this, with some verses 
omitted, the Roman breviary takes four nights. The long lessons 
are read only in choir; in the Carthusian breviary the modern 
practice is followed — for, as has been pointed out, it is a true 
abbreviation of the office recited in the choir, but the shortening 
applies only to the lessons. I have already quoted in O.F. the 
practice at Cluny. There, on one occasion, Blessed Ulric says that 
he heard the whole book of Daniel read in a single lesson. In 
another church one Septuagesima, it was canons regular this time, 
after the reader had begun the third lesson, singing with the 
proper modulations the first few verses, he stepped down from 
the lectern and continued to read in a quieter tone from the middle 
of the choir. This he continued for some hours; meanwhile the 
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canons tetired to rest. When they came back again the reader 
returned to the lectern and finished up the lesson as he had begun 
it. A practice which deserves mention for its curiosity, but is not 
proposed as a model for imitation. 

The general pattern of the Carthusian office follows the scheme 
set out by St. Benedict in his Rule. Vespers and Matins are sung 
daily in church; for the other Hours on ferial days and lesser 
feasts — ferial days greatly predominate in the Carthusian calen- 
dar — the monks remain in their cells and there at the sound of 
a bell recite their office carrying out as if in choir all the appropriate 
ceremonies. On feast days, however, all the office save Compline 
is sung in church. 

The chant is slow and majestic. It was so in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. When shortly before the dissolution of the monasteries and 
the martyrdom of the prior and several monks of the Charterhouse 
of Our Lady’s Salutation in London Blessed John Houghton was 
prior there he was always extremely careful about the proper cele- 
bration of the divine office. Dom Maurice Chauncy (a contempo- 
rary who wrote an account of the last days of the monastery) 
relates how Blessed John would leave his place in choir and go 
up to the cantors instructing them to set a slower pace. And he 
adds an account of an incident that happened at Lauds one Sun- 
day when they were singing Psalm 117. The Carthusians, it 
should be explained, from motives of economy and to preserve 
the spirit of poverty, put out their lights for certain well-known 
parts of the office, and among such they included the psalms of 
Sunday Lauds. At all events when the choir came to the verse 
Dextera Domini fecit virtutem one side went wrong (it is quite 
easy to do so in a long psalm recited or sung from memory). 
Blessed John made it the subject of a warning in chapter that 
morning and laid down that in future lights were to be provided 
for dominical and ferial Matins and Lauds and whenever a monk 
must sing some part of the office alone. 

Blessed John’s insistence that the chanting should always be 
slow accords well with the Carthusian tradition, and the con- 
templative nature of their life, though nowadays the practice is 
to chant more briskly on ferial days, and in houses where the 
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CARTHUSIAN OFFICE 


numbers are small. It has been said that one reason for the slow 
fashion of chanting arose through a faulty interpretation of the 
vertical lines to be found in the old Carthusian chant books: these 
lines were inserted, it appears, to mark off the neumatic groups, 
and were misinterpreted as pauses. The printed antiphonary (Pavia, 
1612, and La Grande Chartreuse, 1689), as so often when the 
printing press got to work, ‘‘fixed’’ this error which still persists. 

The day Hours (Lauds and the rest) follow the Benedictine 
usage in almost all particulars, but the following points are worthy 
of mention. Long (ferial) preces are said before the collect at each 
Hour, which at Prime on feasts is the one beginning Jn hac hora 
hujus diet as with the Dominicans. On ferial days it is Domine 
Deus omnipotens as in the Roman breviary. At Compline (which 
is always said in private) there is no short lesson; after Pater and 
Ave (secreto) the Confiteor’ is said. The usual three psalms (4, 
90, 133) are followed by that beautiful hymn Christe qui lux es 
et dies, the Carmelite, Dominican, and Premonstratensian breviaries 
prescribe it for Compline in Lent, as, in pre-reformation days, did 
the breviaries of Sarum, York, and Hereford in England, and 
others in Europe. 

For the last three days in Holy Week the rite is practically 
that of the Roman breviary. Guigues’ (twelfth century) Customs 
of the Carthusians says: Tottsque his tribus diebus totum fere 
officium juxta clericorum morem exsequimur. This in fact was the 
custom of nearly all monastic churches, and the modern Bene- 
dictine breviary retains the practice. One of Dom Guéranger’s 
chief complaints against the reformed (eighteenth century) Cluniac 
breviary was its office composed on the pattern of the monastic 
festal office of twelve lessons and psalms (with Gloria Patri at the 
end) for the last three days of Holy Week.‘ 

An interesting comparison may be made between the Carthusian 
office and that of some other breviaries compiled not very long 
afterwards, that of the Dominicans for example, or the Carmelites. 
Quite a cursory examination of the Carthusian books gives one 





*It is said in this form:Confiteor Deo, et tibi, o piissima Dei Genitrix, et vobis, 
omnes sancti, quia peccavi nimis mea culpa per superbiam, cogitatione, opere et 
omissione; precor te, o piissima Dei Genitrix, et vos, omnes sancti, orate pro me. 


‘Institutions Liturgiques, edition of 1878, Vol. II, p. 67. 
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an outstanding impression of austerity and restraint and a like 
examination of the Dominican use produces (at least in the proper 
of saints) a feeling of triumph and joy. The Roman breviary, be 
it said, lies half way between the two. This outstanding Carthusian 
characteristic takes us back to their origins, and that in reference 
not to their way of life, but to the place in which they were 
founded; for they began as a little community of hermits on the 
rocky heights of the “‘desert’’ of Chartreuse (Latin Cartusia). 
This place was situated in the diocese of Grenoble — it was given 
to them in fact by the bishop, St. Hugh —a suffragan of the 
primatial see of Lyons. 

Just as it was natural for them to adopt for the general scheme 
of the office St. Benedict’s arrangement of the psalter, so was it 
equally natural for them to take for the variable parts of the office 
— the antiphoner — the customs of the place in which they found 
themselves. Grenoble, I have said, depended on Lyons, and in its 
turn took its antiphoner — or at least the greater part of it — 
from the Mother Church. Now long before the controversy in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in France about the exclusive 
use of Scripture in the divine office Lyons had been through the 
whole thing before; and that in the ninth century. 

Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons (814-840), seems to have been 
the originator of the practice at Lyons. As a protagonist of the 
children of Louis the Debonnaire he was exiled for two years, and 
during this enforced absence from his see Amalarius who replaced 
him took the opportunity of introducing a new antiphoner. On 
Agobard’s return a fierce controversy ensued, and he wrote two 
treatises against Amalarius.* In one of them he speaks of the “‘hor- 
rible blasphemies’’ to be found in the antiphoner, and sums up his 
principles aptly enough in these words: ‘‘Just as at Mass generally 
nothing but sacred Scripture is sung, so at night time in the sacred 
vigils (i.e. Matins) offered to God the same law ought doubtless 
to be observed.’’ Agobard reformed the Lyons books on these 
principles, Grenoble adopted them, and when the Carthusians 





"They are to be read in M.P.L. 104, col. 325 seg. Modern scholarship is in- 
clined to ascribe them to Florus Diaconus — Agobard’s contemporary at Lyons. 
But this makes little difference to the story for he wrote against Amalarius up- 
holding Agobard. 
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arrived in the eleventh century they in turn took them over with 
the necessary modifications for a monastic community. Nor do 
they seem to have done so without realization; for Guigues, their 
fifth prior, in his Customs’ lays down the same principles as Ago- 
bard, sometimes in the same words. But the Carthusians were 
singing hymns at the divine office before the canons at Lyons were 
doing so, for there they only did so in the eighteenth century for 
the first time. 

Two other practices of the Carthusians, the daily recitation of 
the Little Office of Our Lady and the use of a form of Dry Mass, 
Missa sicca (Nudum Officium, the Carthusians call it), must be 
left over for another time. The Carthusians say this Missa sicca 
after Prime of the Little Office, and I hope in another article to 
examine some of the forms the Little Office of Our Lady takes in 
different breviaries. 

Although they wear a black scapular the Cistercians may well 
be included in our white-robed army, for the rest of their habit 
is white, and when they wear the cowl the scapular does not appear 
to view. Their breviary is founded on the prescriptions of St. 
Benedict, and it follows the monastic breviary much more closely 
than the Carthusian practice. In the first centuries of the Order 
there were few feasts in the calendar — it contained little beyond 
the common list of Roman saints. But as everywhere the sanctoral 
increased to the detriment of the ferial office, though in more 
modern times a proper balance between the two elements has been 
established. The best known usage of the Cistercians is their 
solemn chanting of the Salve Regina every evening after Compline. 
The anthem itself appears to be of Cistercian origin, and was used 
originally in their office as the anthem to the Benedictus or Magni- 
ficat for principal feasts of our Lady; afterwards it came to be 
prescribed from time to time by the General Chapters to be recited 
after Prime or Compline when suffrages for a particular intention 
were ordered; and so it found its way to the end of Compline as 
an antiphona finalis. 

The Hermits of Camaldoli follow the Benedictine breviary 
with a supplement for their own saints and blessed (some thirty 


°M.P.L. 153, col. 639. 
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days in the year), just as the different congregations of Black 
Monks have their proper supplement. The “reformed” congrega- 
tion of Camaldolese (of Monte Corona) —a reform which dates 
back to 1523 — follows, of course, the same practice. But one 
may discern a tendency among them which is common to the 
Orders and congregations which sprang up as a result — direct 
or indirect — of the counter-reformation: the prominence given 
to the practice of mental prayer in opposition to the divine office. 
For this reason the Hermits of Monte Corona never sing any part 
of the divine office: it is always recited recto tono, and their con- 
ventual Mass is likewise (save on Holy Saturday and the eve of 
Pentecost) a low Mass. The choir of their churches is placed behind 
the high altar, and the nave is provided with prie-dieux for mental 
prayer in common. A useful analogy is to be found in the case of 
the two branches of Carmelites (Calced and Discalced), and the 
prominence given to mental prayer among the latter with the 
abolition of sung office in order to allow more time for it. Yet it 
can hardly be imagined that Orders which have sung office did 
not or do not practise mental prayer. A commentator on the Rule 
of St. Benedict says: ‘In the old monastic rules we find no definite 
hour assigned to mental prayer, because in all places and at all 
times they were thinking of heavenly things.’’’ The life in the old 
contemplative Orders was a life of prayer. St. Benedict legislated 
in great detail for the public worship of God; regarding private 
prayer he thought it sufficient to say: “If anyone desire to pray 
privately let him go into the oratory and pray,’ and in the 
twentieth chapter of his Rule he tells us what this prayer should 
be: “‘Not in much talking, but in purity of heart and compunction 
of tears.’”* The distinction between vocal and mental prayer is one 
that in many ways has caused misunderstanding. 

The Church exhorts the faithful to take part in the divine office, 
the prayer of the Church; it would be difficult to maintain that 
the office properly sung is mere vocal prayer. At any rate the old 
monastic legislators thought differently. In the ninth century a 
monk of Worcester wrote: 


"M.P.L. 66, col. 414. 
*Again in Chapter 52: ‘‘Not in a loud voice, but in tears and intentness of 
— 
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Let us hold fast to the right tradition of singing, that in accordance 
with the Rule of Blessed Benedict our Father, minds and voices may 
perfectly agree, since it is in the presence of the Holy Trinity and 
all the angels that we both chant and sing. So with compunction of 
heart, with lowly fear, with devout mind, with fervor of spirit, in- 
flamed with inmost longing for the things above, raised by the words 
we employ to the contemplation of heavenly mysteries — with 
sweetness of feeling, with purity of soul, with pleasing gravity, with 
befitting cheerfulness, in suave melodies, in delicious passages, with 
musical voices, and gladness ineffable, let us sing joyfully to God our 
Maker; so that at last admitted to the company of the saints, moving 
with them in the chorus of never-ending bliss, we may be found 
worthy to praise Him who hath called us where He liveth and 
reigneth for ever and ever.” 
ROGER CAPEL 




















*Translation by Dom Alphege Shebbeare, O.S.B., in Downside Review, 1919. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
HOPE FROM FRANCE’ 


T needs a long view to assess the uses of adversity. At the 

time, while the intolerable thing is happening, hope itself 

.seems hopeless. But at the heart of the disaster some new life 

starts springing: a new life, that is yet the recovery of some- 

thing old and forgotten. For the Christian, that is only to 

say that no circumstance is without its providential value. Tout 
ce qui arrive est adorable. 

In France in 1941 there seemed little room for hope. The 
ignominy of defeat reached deeper far than the level of a military 
surrender and it is easy enough to understand the mood of tortured 
immolation — “‘All that is left to France is to suffer’ — which 
came over many Frenchmen at that time. But it is not given to the 
members of Christ to despair, and the failure of human hopes 
reveals all the more surely the new life we are called to share: 
“you will be distressed, but your distress shall be turned into 
joy” (John 17:20). 

It was precisely at this time, 1941, that there came into being 
a movement, later to be known as the Centre de Pastorale Litur- 
gique, which had for its aim nothing less than the recovery of the 
parish church as the Christian home, the place where the children 
of God meet and worship and whose influence extends to all they 
do. It might seem that there was no need to found a society to 
affirm what is an integral part of the Church’s function as the 
Mystical Body of Christ. But the Dominican founders of the 
C.P.L. had precise objectives in view. The German occupation 
brought grave difficulties for Catholic life in France. It was no 
longer possible to publish any periodical of independent judgment; 
many organizations were paralyzed — their leaders dispersed, in 
German prison camps or beginning, in secret, the work of resistance. 
And over all was the mood of despondency: homes broken up, the 
presence of the invader, France in shadow. 

For the Church the situation was by no means hopeless. Deprived 
of many of the extrinsic organs of her work, it meant that now 





AReprinted from The Life of the Spirit, May, 1946. 
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HOPE FROM FRANCE 


there must be a recovery of her inner life, that essential life of the 
local parish, the local unit that had too often been forgotten in 
the exhilarating air of congresses, movements, manifestoes. The 
need was above all to get back the springs of the Christian life as 
corporate, of worship as a common offering of the Christian 
family, of the whoJe of life as permeated by the hidden vitality 
of the incarnation. So it was that the well-known publishing 
house, Editions du Cerf, began publishing a series of cheap albums, 
Fétes et Saisons, employing a brilliant technique of montage and 
editing, which gave to each number the up-to-the-minute shining 
liveliness of an American weekly — but without its advertisements 
or its vulgarity! In a statement it was explained: ‘“We want to 
convince you that the grace of Christ is a stranger to nothing. It 
has sympathetic affinities with all human realities and can trans- 
figure them every one. The Christian life is not confined to a 
weekly half-hour at Mass, it is a daily life... . We must restore 
the Catholic imagination.”’ 

The series was an overwhelming success. One set dealt with the 
liturgical year, another with such subjects as the right use of 
Sunday, the missionary work of the Church, the vocation of 
youth. But the albums did not provide mere vague uplift: they 
were extremely actual, and in their superb photography and rel- 
evant articles, the concern was with the restoration of Catholic 
life in the existing situation; parishes often without priests, mil- 
lions away from home, the vast army of prisoners of war — but 
in every circumstance one constant thing remained, the Church 
and her healing mission. The new life begins at home. 

The constant preoccupation of Protestants with “‘the failure 
of the Churches’ need not make Catholics complacent. Certainly 
the Church cannot “‘fail’’; the gates of Hell, we are promised, shall 
not prevail against her. Nevertheless it would be useless to deny 
that the life of the Church has been tragically impoverished by 
the decline of the corporate, commonly shared-and-uttered, wor- 
ship that is the first duty of the members of Christ, to love God 
and to worship Him as the source and centre of the new life of 
grace. The recovery of the liturgical life of the Church as a normal 
and necessary thing for the full spiritual life of her children is 
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then primarily a pastoral concern. For the liturgy is not an anti- 
quarian affair, a matter of the proper interpretation of plainchant 
or the pattern of vestments: it is the official prayer of the Church, 
la pieté de l'’Eglise, in the classical phrase of Dom Beauduin. 

Just as the local ecclesia, the gathering-place, is a home of the 
faithful, so is the liturgy its language, its play even. The restora- 
tion of Catholic life, then, begins in the parish church which is 
its home, and it demands participation in the liturgy, which is its 
official worship. 

The success of the Fétes et Saisons series (and the circulation of 
each number, even in occupied France, was reckoned by the hun- 
dred thousand) showed that there was ample room for a new 
approach to the liturgical life as a pastoral necessity and not as an 
esthetic extra. The Centre du Pastorale Liturgique came into ex- 
istence in the autumn of 1943, and in less than three years its 
achievements have been remarkable. At the first congress of C.P.L. 
held at Vanves in January, 1944, Pére Duployé, O.P., one of the 
founders of the movement, explained its aims. ““The purpose 
which brings us together is the restoration of the liturgical life 
of our French parishes.’’ He pointed out that it was no longer a 
matter of familiarizing people with the idea of liturgical participa- 
tion (though in fact the “‘liturgical movement’ had made much 
less progress in France than in Germany and Belgium). Indeed, 
extravagant claims are too often made for it, and all sorts of inno- 
vations and excessive intransigence in liturgical propaganda have 
too often discredited efforts, good in their intentions but regrettable 
in their methods. ‘‘Our movement should be wise enough to affirm 
above all its faith in the traditional Catholic liturgy, revealed in 
its inexhaustible wealth . . . rather than to promote rashly an 
adaptation of the liturgy for the people: it should seek to draw 
the people into the liturgical mysterium.’’ There is room in such 
a movement for many elements: liturgical history, ecclesiastical 
music, experiments at greater participation, but always the determ- 
inant is the pastoral concern of the Church: to bring men to 
worship and love God. That is the liturgy in its essential role, 
rationabile obsequium. Such too was the emphasis of Bishop 
Terrier of Tarentaise (subsequently of Bayonne), one of the 
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most enthusiastic supporters of C.P.L. Three of his pastoral let- 
ters, published under the title Pour un Renouveau Paroissial re- 
flect the larger background of C.P.L.: the meaning of Sunday, 
the day of the Lord; the parish, that essential cell of Catholic life 
— its history, the need for its vivification and a magnificent plea 
for the man in the Catholic life of the parish. ““The Church has 
need of men’s faith, their prayers, their charity, their penance, their 
apostolate. She can never consent to be deprived of these things.” 

The report of the Vanves Congress might serve as a bluebook 
to the liturgical movement everywhere. There were papers on the 
aims and methods of the new movement — notably by Pere 
Morin of the Oratory and by Pére Doncoeur, S.J. Speaking of 
the use of the word “‘pastoral’’ in connection with the liturgy, 
Pere Morin explained: ‘““The adjective is not a corrective but an 
affirmation. It shows that among all the different ways of approach- 
ing the liturgy this one has been chosen, namely, that which gives 
back to the faithful the prayer of the Church (la pieté de I’ Eglise) , 
so that its prayer may become the prayer of the parishes, too, 
which are its essential cells. We do not envisage an élite, but all 
the faithful, all the baptized.” 

Another section dealt with liturgical history, and included an 
excellent discussion of private devotion in the Middle Ages and 
of the place of Sunday in Christian antiquity (one of the best of 
the Fétes et Saisons albums is the one on the use of Sunday). 

But the main concern was with the application of the ideals of 
C.P.L. to the existing situation in France. Papers dealt with 
such subjects as ‘Modern Secular Liturgies,” ‘“The Liturgical Life 
in a Working-class District,’’ a constructive contribution from two 
young laymen — ‘“‘What We Expect of Our Parishes’’ — and 
“The Family Ideal and the Liturgy.’’ Finally came ““The Witness 
of Experience,” containing notable accounts of what had been 
accomplished already to bring back the liturgy to its rightful place 
as the normal worship of the parish church. 

Msgr. Chevrot gave a fascinating account of how the parochial 
High Mass (with all participating actively) was restored in a 
Paris suburban church, and other speakers told of their experience 
among Jocistes, Scouts, etc. Most moving of all, and certainly 
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most significant, was the account given by two ex-prisoner priests, 
Dom Marié and Pére Dubarle, O.P., of their experiences of the 
liturgy in what might seem unpromising circumstances. The irony 
is that it needed a prison camp to show what the liturgical life 
could mean. And the important thing that ensued was that the 
liturgy is a means of instruction: the best of all, sanctified and en- 
livened as it is by the life of the whole praying Church, whose 
voice it is. It is, as it were, the incarnation of doctrine. 

As Dom Marié remarks: “‘the liturgy is a locus theologicus, and 
it contains in its texts and rites the mark of the dogmatic develop- 
ments of the centuries. It is possible to extract that truth, and to 
do so is to find an immediate echo in the Christian instinct of the 
faithful.” 

The methods of the C.P.L. are twofold: instruction and action. 
Already numerous publications have appeared. The Etudes de 
Pastorale Liturgique is the first volume of a series Lex Orandi, 
which also includes a history of the liturgical movement by Dom 
Olivier Rousseau. This is a most valuable account of the work of 
the continental movement of the last century (the study ends 
with Pius X) and gives a clear and objective account of the work 
of Dom Guéranger and the Solesmes Benedictines as well as of the 
German school that followed the original impulse of Moehler’s 
theology of the Church. Dom Rousseau lays great stress on the 
unswerving orthodoxy and submission to authority of Dom 
Guéranger and the other pioneers: “‘Dom Guéranger, in whom love 
of the liturgy went side by side with a remarkable Catholic instinct, 
so welded these two strands that in the movement that derived 
from him they became inseparable.” 

A more popular series, La Clarté-Dieu, aims at ‘‘promoting the 
understanding of liturgical forms and institutions’’ and at “‘giving 
an exact interpretation of the ideas and texts in which the prayer 
of the Church is expressed.” 

Other series of publications include Les Monastéres de France, 
En Priére avec l’Eglise, Bible et Missel (handbooks on the liturgi- 
cal texts). The review of the movement, La Maison-Dieu is a sub- 
stantial quarterly which English editors will envy for its size 
(nearly 200 pages each issue) and quality. 
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Also sponsored by C.P.L. is the series of Cahiers de l’Art Sacré 
which has included beautifully illustrated volumes on the recon- 
struction of churches, French Romanesque painting and modern 
religious art. Of particular value is a volume Le Prétre Gardien d'un 
Patrimoine Sacrée which might be described as a cautionary tale on 
the proper care of churches. 

It will be seen how extensive is the range of the C.P.L. But it is 
not concerned merely to instruct and advise, though of course its 
publications are of the utmost value, and (essential point) of the 
highest technical distinction. Already regional congresses have been 
held, and last year the first national congress met at St. Flour. 
These gatherings are practical in their aim. They are not a meeting 
of the élite: rather do they aim at extending the work of the pas- 
toral liturgy apostolate through the traditional unit of the parish. 
It should be the proud boast of the Catholic that his religion is 
“parochial.’’ At a time of upheaval and social distintegration, this 
French movement seeks to give back to the parish and to all its 
dwellers the heritage that is theirs.” 

ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 























"Books and periodicals referred to in the article: 1) Etudes de Pastorale Litur- 
gique (Lex Orandi Series), 120 francs. 2) Pour un Renouveau Paroissial, by 
Bishop Terrier, 30 francs. Pour un Mouvement Liturgique Pastoral, by Gaston 
Morin, 6 francs. Conditions d’une Renaissance Liturgique, by Paul Doncoeur, 
S.J., 10 francs. 3) Histoire du Mouvement Liturgique, by Dom O. Rousseau, 
110 francs. 4) La Maison-Dieu, annual subscription, 250 francs (abroad). 
5) Cahiers de l’'Art Sacré: a) Reconstruire les Eglises, 40 francs; b) Peintures 
Romanes Francaises, 40 francs; c) Oeuvres Nouvelles et Artistes Nouveaux, 
francs. 6) Le Prétre Gardien d'un Patrimonie Sacrée, 25 francs. All the above to 
be obtained from Le Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Les Editions de Cerf, 29 
Buoulevard de la Tour-Maubourg, Paris, 7e. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
UNFATHOMABLE EUROPE (II) 


UDOLPH Edward M. Morris’ rather harsh assessment 
of American Catholicism made up the larger part of 
last month’s Tract. So far we have not tried to answer 
and analyze. Some of the things he says are typical of 
one who is restricted by a European viewpoint. In oth- 

er instances we must admit that he points out things that may 
rightly occasion an examination of our collective conscience. 
Among the latter is his observation that the American concept 
of sanctity, among Catholics, of course, opens no vistas on tran- 
scendent truth and true mystical life in spite of the space church- 
life occupies on our horizons. This is a result of the fact that 
American Catholics are said to have confused morals with sanctity. 
“Be a good fellow in this world,’’ that is the main thing, and then 
accept also those dogmatic tenets which your faith imposes in de- 
fiance of the needs and wishes of your fellow citizens and of your 
own everyday experience. ‘Mediocrity is the standard for all.” 
God: and Christ are regarded by the Catholic masses somewhat as 
“factors within the world, good citizens of this world whom we 
need in some way to round out and perfect our life as a com- 
munity.’’ The average Christian is said to attach to his Church a 
parochial and social importance insofar as within his narrow cit- 
cle it competes with other denominations in all kinds of remotely 
connected activities, such as summer camps, etc., “often advertised 
with commercial publicity.” Many methods are copied from Pro- 
testants; lotteries and bingos (often forbidden by law) are taken 
for granted. A page from diocesan papers suggests that the Church 
is in competition with the amusement business, says Mr. Morris. 
He scents a very serious danger: hurtful repercussions on true 
spirituality and degradation of the Church to the role of a social 
club. And with the tail of social activities thus wagging the dog 
of spirituality, so to speak, he sees with apprehension the inevita- 
ble consequences: a first-class funeral for the spirit of the Gospel 
arranged by the purveyors of the ‘“‘social message.’’ If he exag- 
gerates, which he probably does, we cannot for that reason simply 
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shrug off his warnings. To find the right balance between our “‘so- 
cial club’’ ways and the notorious nineteenth century French “‘sac- 
risty and convent”’ spirituality is worth our honest sweat. 

After showing how the shallow optimism of the past has made 
way for a generally more mature attitude in the United States, 
leaving only a few ‘‘behavior patterns’ in our social code, Mr. 
Morris finds that this discredited optimism has found its last ref- 
uge — in the Catholic Church of America! It was based on two 
supports: the economic expansion of the last hundred and fifty 
years (hardly a religious fact!) and the rationalism of the nine- 
teenth century (the archfoe of faith). While it certainly has no 
foundation in logical thinking among Catholics, the general at- 
titude of American faithful seems to the author to be a queer con- 
fusion of the theological virtue of hope with a self-complacent 
assumption that, since there is nothing wrong with us, the fu- 
ture will “‘simply be O.K.”’ All is fine and we are splendid people. 
“This self-complacency is more predominant among American 
Catholics than in any other part of the world.” 

A very serious accusation follows: clergy and laity in America 
seem to Mr. Morris to have an attitude of familiarity towards 
the sacred (complete lack of the ‘‘tremendum’’ and watered-down 
and secularized ‘‘fascinosum’’ — to use Rudolf Otto’s terms), to- 
wards the transcendent, which has nothing to do with that real 
and true ‘‘familiarity,’’ that ‘‘intimate cleaving which is the re- 
sult of the spiritual process of complete surrender.’’ It is best to 
translate the author’s own words: ‘““Transcendence and imma- 
nence are regarded as two realities on the same level, the first only 
a bit more noble and edifying, an ornament of our daily lives and 
a partial absolution of our sins committed in this world of sin, 
especially in this competitive world of ours.”” (He sees in the com- 
petitive character of American education a contradiction of the 
cooperative spirit of Christian charity and marvels at the ease 
with which one is practiced and the other taught.) 

He is struck most of all by the absence of feeling for the com- 
plete lack of “‘paradox, tragic paradox’’ in the religious life of 
American Catholicism. He blames this absence of the tragic sense 
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of paradox partly on the security in which the American clergy 
has always lived, away from the problems of society and the 
world. (Did he ever hear of Msgr. John A. Ryan, Mother Drexel, 
or Archbishop Lucey?) The clergy seems to him to remain “en 
famille’ all their lives, near their relatives, with frequent contacts 
with them and long home-leaves even for religious. His hardest 
blow makes harsh reading: “‘En bref, ils n’ont rien sacrifié’’ — In 
short, (the clergy) have never made the sacrifice. While their mor- 
al conscience may be without reproach, their spiritual conscience 
is not remarkably active nor fecund. Few of the priests (in the 
U.S.) have gone through the dark forests of the soul in distress 
or climbed the narrow paths outlined for us by St. John of the 
Cross.”” He admits that this is only a generalization and that he 
is fully aware of exceptions. But these exceptions, he asserts, are 
not significant for the spiritual climate of the country. “Simplicity 
of heart is too often replaced in American Catholicism by a tend- 
ency to simplify spiritual realities, by the extinction and nega- 
tion of the ‘paradox’ of the faith.” 


If we could be sure of Mr. Morris’ own nationality, we might 
be able to assess the value of some of his remarks better. It doesn’t 
help much when he tells us that he condemns most vigorously the 
pride of most Europeans, especially Frenchmen, when they judge 
America and its intellectual life. He follows this up by a very 
damaging statement, which, however, is by no means new, for it 
has been made by Americans themselves, and more vigorously 
even. He points out how short America’s history is, a few hundred 
years against the three thousand some years of Europe. Hence the 
lack of past greatness, visible in buildings and in folkways. But 
that is no loss: ‘‘From this lack the land could have profited. In 
some way destiny presented it with an invitation to discover its 
own architectural and artistic forms, to create a new and au- 
thentic style. More than that: the form of liturgical expression 
and of religious life could have been shaped by this unique situa- 
tion. We must say, with regret, that American Catholicism missed 
this opportunity. There is not a single religious edifice (sic!) 
built in an authentically American style, corresponding to the 
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UNFATHOMABLE EUROPE 


live sentiment of the country. The churches are ‘gothic,’ and the 
ones most admired are the ones most closely copied from Europe. 
The same refusal is found in the field of philosophical education: 
there has been no new attempt to express and live anew the eter- 
nal truths of sacred tradition. Instead, there is a rigid and abstract 
‘scholasticism,’ ’’ etc. * 

Mr. Morris derives this “‘clinging to the dead letter of tradition” 
in preference to its own “‘live spirit’’ from the fact that America’s 
materiel (land, towns, houses, monuments, atmosphere) “do not 
breathe the great past and eternal traditions’; in short, from an 
‘inferiority complex.” He concludes his critical appraisal of our 
Church life with an attempted “‘captatio benevolentiae’’ by point- 
ing out a few achievements, individual and corporative, explain- 
ing, e.g., that its rigid and mechanized forms betray the good 
will to be loyal and orthodox and therefore give reason for a 
great deal of hope. He ends up by saying: ‘“The strange thing is 
that American Catholicism represents a phase of development of 
American life in general which the rest of the country has long 
since outgrown.” 

A point by point answer to this analysis would of course show 
that Mr. Morris, in spite of his castigation of European pride, has 
some of it himself. Many of the things he regards as typically 
American are only the American version of the same symptoms in 
Europe. One has only to open the pages of the youth movement 
periodicals between 1920 and 1933 to find the same complaints 
in almost the same language! That is to say, while I believe that 
the dangers and failings he points out are real enough, one ex- 
planation is that we are following in the footsteps of Europe, 
though with delayed action, perhaps by some two or three decades. 
Since this seems to be true also in some other respects besides re- 
ligion, and largely due to the fact that we have to catch up with 
so many things (and thus also have a chance to avoid a great 
many mistakes — if we would only listen to warnings such as 
Mr. Morris’) we ought to give ourselves time. A Church which 
was busy through three generations to get the physical equipment 
to work with and to get acquainted with a completely new at- 
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mosphere, ought to be judged very charitably. Besides, what Mr. 
Morris calls “inferiority complex” may just possibly be modesty 
and humility. That is nothing to be ashamed of. The only temp- 
tation into which we may fear to fall is to discard honest criti- 
cisms as unconstructive. The French Jociste movement and its 
many branches, French learning, spirituality and an all-around 
grasp of the task of Christians in the “‘atomic age’’ show us that 
Frenchmen have a right to speak critically — I am presupposing 
that Mr. Morris is French. 

Dieu Vivant is itself a proof of the unfathomable vitality of 
Europe. Its authors, like Jean Daneliou, S.J., Henri de Lubac, S.J., 
Jules Monchanin and others, will soon carry the same weight in 
this country as Karl Adam, Romano Guardini, Pére Congar, O.P., 
or Maurice Zundel —to mention only a few of the old guard. 
It was Waldemar Gurian of Notre Dame who mentioned the title 
of this magazine to me. From its first issue, which came in March, 
to its fourth, its significance for liturgical background became more 
evident. I am indebted to it especially for the discovery of Lubac 
and his book on Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, and more so, for his 
fine study on the Corpus Mysticum. Six or seven years ago I tried, 
not very skillfully, I fear, to arouse the interest of American Cath- 
olics in the tremendous significance of the great Danish Christian, 
Kierkegaard. Where would the re-birth of Calvinism, Karl Barth, 
be without him? He is the father of existential philosophy, of 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Jean Wahl, Jean Paul Sartre and that whole 
“German intellectual blitz’’ that is sweeping the classrooms of the 
universities of the world. He may be a fad, although I doubt it. 
There is certainly too much fuss about this new and fashionable 
philosophy that grew on the momentum of “underground re- 
sistance” from Heidelberg and Freiburg, through Paris, and is now 
making its snobbish appearance on lower Fifth Avenue in New 
York. 

That may all be so. But it still is a symptom. Our experience 
ought to have told us ever since 1517, when we looked on Luther 
as some typically German roughneck with a poor theology, that 
symptoms must be watched, analyzed, traced, and their roots be 
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treated. Why don’t we get wise to this? No Catholic, Pius XI 
excepted, analyzed Hitler — and what good did the Pope’s analy- 
sis do when most Catholics looked the other way? Sure, we have 
Maritain, scholasticism (rigid and otherwise), we have our lit- 
urgy, we have the best disciplined body of clergy, we have all the 
“horses and chariots.’”” But who on earth cares what we have? 
What do we give? That is the question. Henri de Lubac has taken 
the pains of reading Nietzsche and Heidegger, Kierkegaard and 
Barth, and finding in them lessons for ourselves. We can’t all do 
that and I for one hate to read Heidegger’s gibberish; but we can 
all read Lubac and Gaudillac, or Morris. Or do. we want the 
liturgy in a well-protected Shangri-La of people with a smatter- 
ing of archaeology and the arts, of “‘bien-pensants’’ and of those 
who reject prayers in English because Latin is more sonorous? 
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THE STORY OF A NEGRO PARISH 
S I look back upon my childhood I find certain things stand- 
ing out in bold relief. Most prominent among these mem- 
ories are the ones that have to do with our parish high Mass 
and our congregational singing.’ 

Our former pastor of blessed memory never ended a sermon or 
a catechism class without bringing in the importance of singing, 
and many were the examples and comparisons he made use of to 
drive home the point to our minds. “If a man had a violin, and 
the strings refused to give out music when he played on them with 
his bow, he would surely tear them off and throw them away. 
My children, the Church is the violin and you are the strings at- 
tached to it. God made you for the purpose of singing to Him and 
making sweet melodies to the Lord. That is the main reason why 
He gave you your tongue and voice, that you might sing to Him in 
church as the angels do in heaven. You are to take the place of 
the angels on earth. If you do not use your tongue and voice to 
praise and bless the Lord, He will become very angry and tear you 
off from His holy Church and cast you away.” 

Another comparison he used frequently was that of the vine and 
the branches. ‘‘Christ,’’ he would say, “‘is the vine, priests are the 
big branches, and the people and children are the little branches. 
All of you little branches must be united to the big branch, the 
priest, and by being united to him in praising God you are di- 
rectly united to Christ, the vine. As the large branches need the 
little ones, so does the priest need you at the sacrifice of the Mass. 
In a very special way does the priest need you at high Mass, for 
you must make the sweet music for the Lord, you are to praise 
and bless His holy name. The priest needs you because God wants 
you to offer the sacrifice of your selves and your singing to Him 
in union with the holy sacrifice of the Mass. Always remember 





*What I am going to say in the following pages concerns only my home par- 
ish, with its thirty or so families. I do not intend to make any generalizations 
about all or most of the colored Catholic churches throughout the country 
That would be quite beyond my competence. I can only report my own experi- 
ences. 
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that I need you, for you are a part of the Sacrifice; in fact, it is 
very hard for me to get along without you, for ‘we are all one in 
Christ.’ ”’ 

Our pastor had about a dozen of these comparisons which he 
used year after year, but he always gave them new life, and we 
never grew tired of hearing them. In fact, he made such a profound 
impression on us children that we actually felt he could not get 
along without us. I remember coming home one afternoon and 
announcing to mother that there would be a high Mass at six- 
fifteen next morning. This meant that she would have to wake 
us around five-thirty. But the next morning it rained heavily, and 
she did not call us. When she did call us, and we discovered that we 
had missed a high Mass, we cried and raised such a disturbance 
that she had to whip the three of us before she could get any 
peace in the house. Mother at that time was still a Protestant and 
could not realize what the Mass meant to us. 

At the age of nine I got the surprise of my life. I decided to go 
to the big white Catholic church one Sunday morning to hear 
the white people sing. I thought to myself: “It must sound like 
heaven when so many people sing together.’’ So I went happily 
down the long aisle to the three benches reserved in the corner for 
colored. But to my utter bewilderment, when the priest entered the 
sanctuary and intoned the ‘‘Asperges,’’ the large congregation did 
not answer him with that mighty peal of heavenly voices I had 
expected to hear. The response came thinly from the choir loft 
far back in the rear of the church. Confused by the turn of events, 
I began to look around to see what had happened. Everyone was 
busy telling his or her beads or reading out of a prayerbook. All 
seemed to be completely indifferent to what was going on between 
the priest in the sanctuary and the singers in the loft. ““Why don’t 
they sing?’’ I asked myself. Then I began to wonder if this were 
really a Catholic church. “It can’t be a Catholic church,” I rea- 
soned with myself. ‘If it were, the people would have to sing and 
offer their sacrifice with the priest. It must be a Protestant church. 
No, it can’t be that either, because they don’t have Mass. And be- 
sides, Protestants always sing.’’ Then the thought came to me: 
“It must be that ‘skizmatic’ church that Sister told us about in 
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school. She said that we would commit a grave sin if we went to 
it.” And with that thought in mind, I got up and rushed out of 
church. 

Since mother was not yet a Catholic, she could not help me 
with such a difficult problem. So I went to our old neighbor lady, 
Aunt Martha, whom everybody in the neighborhood went to for 
advice on all problems, whether religious, political or financial. 
When I asked her if St. M.’s church was Catholic, she replied in 
the affirmative. ‘“Then why don’t they sing?’’ I asked in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Child,’’ was her reply, ‘‘the white folks done lost the 
spirit. That’s why they don’t sing no more.’’ Well, I didn’t quite 
understand, but I saw that the loss of the “‘spirit’’ had something 
to do with not being able to sing. In years to come I was to dis- 
cover the full meaning of that loss of spirit. 

The reader will perhaps wonder how a whole parish learned 
to sing high Mass. Our pastor started the parish with five adults, 
about twenty children, and two Sisters who taught school in the 
church basement. To his great joy he discovered that one of the 
Sisters was a music teacher. Immediately he arranged the curricu- 
lum so that the children would have a half hour three times 
weekly for choir practice. He also invited his adult parishioners to 
attend. In a surprisingly short time they had memorized the Mass 
of the Angels and were having high Mass every Sunday. Fortu- 
nately both of the Sisters had very good voices, so they could sing 
the proper of the Mass and act as a schola. 

As the congregation and school grew, so did the number of Sis- 
ters, and of course that meant a few more voices for the schola. 
All children, whether in grade or high school, were obliged to at- 
tend the singing classes three times a week. 

When I started to school the whole parish knew three Masses 
by heart, beside the Requiem. And the Sisters had built up a schola 
from the best voices in the parish. On Sundays so many white 
Catholics began to come to our church that they were crowding 
us out of our pews. And to complicate matters, some of these vis- 
itors would refuse to sit in a pew with us. They would even sit at 
the end of the pew and refuse to let us in. When my pastor heard 
of this he called up the pastors of several of the white churches 
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and complained of this conduct. Soon public announcements were 
made in the respective churches, asking the members not to crowd 
us out of our own church. Some of the pastors also started in- 
quiring why these parishioners of theirs went to the Negro church 
when they had Mass in their own church at the same hour. The 
usual answer given, rumor had it, was that the singing in the 
colored church was so beautiful, and that they had never heard 
anything like it. Some of these people even went so far as to ask 
our pastor to put a few chairs in the back of the church and they 
would be glad to sit back there if he would only let them come. 

Neither were the colored Methodists and Baptists strangers to 
our church, for they soon discovered that our congregational sing- 
ing was far more beautiful than theirs. Although they could not 
understand the Latin, the beauty of the Gregorian melodies simply 
enchanted them. It was no unusual sight to see a dozen or two 
Protestants, including deacons and other officials in their church, 
attending our high Mass on Sundays and holy days. In fact, some 
of them would attend our church first and then go to their own 
church afterwards. Finally the preacher heard about this, and he 
decided to put a stop to such disloyalty by giving a blistering ser- 
mon about people being lured into the wiles of popery. 

But he made a fatal blunder at the very start by asking one of 
his old ‘‘sisters’’ how she could be so blind as to let the Pope 
of Rome slip the shackles of slavery on her. She happened to be 
one of those characters who are never at a loss for an answer, and 
never bashful when it came to voicing her opinion on all matters, 
dogmatic or otherwise. She rose and looked around to see whether 
she was being supported by the companions of her “‘guilt.’’ Sev- 
eral ‘‘Amens’’ and nods reassured her. They were encouraging her, 
for they knew that not even the preacher could outtalk ‘“‘sister’’ 
Jones, and there was not another woman in church who could 
shout as long and loud as she. Finally her answer came. ‘‘Rever- 
end, I goes down dere to hear dat beautiful singing. And my 
eyes pure leak water just from hearn um sing. Yo should go down 
too sometime, Reverend, and just hum some of dem melodies. It 
sho would improve yo voice.” At the remark about his voice, there 
were muffled sounds of laughter, and several not so muffled 
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‘“Amens” of approval. The old fox immediately changed the 
course of his sermon to the text, ‘God loves the cheerful giver.” 
Incidentally, “‘sister’’ Jones and about twenty of that group joined 
the Church before they died. Most of them asked for the priest 
on their death bed. When he inquired why they wanted to be- 
come Catholic, the answer was always the same: “Because that 
beautiful singing taught me to love Jesus.”’ 

By the time that my mother had decided to join the Church 
we children had taught her the catechism, her prayers, and how to 
sing two Masses and a number of other hymns. This is the way 
that many children trained their parents to enter the Church. 
When they began going to church they felt right at home for they 
were able to sing and pray with the congregation as if they had 
belonged all their lives. The union of song with the Mass had en- 
kindled in our heart a vigorous and lively faith, one that could 
easily ignite itself in the hearts of others. We, one and all, had a 
deep love for the Mass, and eagerly looked forward to it from 
one Sunday or feast day to the next. Even at low Mass we sang 
a hymn before Mass, another just before Communion, and an- 
other at the end of Mass. Every man, woman and child sang as if 
with one voice, and the visiting Protestants would hum along as 
lively as we were singing. Had Father not often said: ‘We are all 
one in Christ’? Had he not said: ‘‘Sing to God with a pure heart 
and you shall never be lost’’? 

When our beloved pastor passed to his eternal reward, a 
younger priest took his place. But his interests lay in other direc- 
tions, not in singing. Soon he eliminated the weekday high Mass- 
es. Next he dropped those on holy days, and finally he reduced the 
Sunday high Masses. Then he decided to do away with the choir 
practice in school, for the time could be used more profitably. 

Just recently I revisited my old parish church. It was a Sun- 
day morning and the pastor was having a low Mass. The church 
was half empty; there was not even a Mass server (and how we 
used to fight for that privilege!). Those few elderly parishioners 
who tenaciously hung on seemed rather listless and subdued. The 
life-bond that in days past had united priest and people to the 
altar had been severed. There came to my mind the words of 
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Aunt Martha: “‘Child, they done lost the spirit.”” Yes, we had lost 
the “‘spirit,’’ but through no fault of our own. Where once there 
were crowded pews and proud, happy voices that filled the church, 
there now were empty seats and an unnatural silence that hung 
like a dense fog over,the scattered congregation. I have been told 
that our congregation is now wandering from one white church 
to another, where they are not wanted, like sheep without a 
shepherd. May the good Lord who wants to be sung to with 
happy hearts send some one who will restore the “‘spirit’’ to my 
people. N.N. 





READING THE BIBLE' 


First Book of Kings: 


:1-11 Mond. 1st week aft. Pent. 

:1-11 (monastic breviary) Sund. in Oct. of Corp. Xti 
:12-28 Tues. Ist week aft. Pent. 

:1-10 ferial canticle, Wed. 

212-21 Wed. 1st week aft. Pent. 

:27-36 Fri. 1st week aft. Pent. 

:1-12, 15-26 Sat. 1st week aft. Pent. 

:1-11 Sund. in Oct. of Corp. Xti 

:1-12 Mond. 2nd week aft. Pent. 

:1-15 Tues. 2nd week aft. Pent. (passim) 
:19-7:8 Wed. 2nd week aft. Pent. 

:4-14 Fri. 2nd week aft. Pent. 

:1-8, 14-17 Sat. 2nd week aft. Pent. 
:18-10:1 3rd Sund. aft. Pent. 

:18-10:1 Sund. in Oct. Sacred Heart (monastic brev.) 
10:17-27 Mond. 3rd week aft. Pent. 
12:1-14 Tues. 3rd week aft. Pent. 

13:1-14 Wed. 3rd week aft. Pent. 

14:6-20 Thurs. 3rd week aft. Pent. 

15:1-11 Fri. 3rd week aft. Pent. 

16:1-11 Sat. 3rd week aft. Pent. 

17:1-16 4th Sund. aft. Pent. 

17:25-31 Mond. 4th week aft. Pent. (passim) 
17:38-51 Tues. 4th week aft. Pent. (passim) 
18:6-17 Wed. 4th week aft. Pent. 

19:1-6, 8-10 Thurs. 4th week aft. Pent. 
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20:1-7 Fri. 4th week aft. Pent. 
21:1-9 Sat. 4th week aft. Pent. 


Second Book of Kings: 


1:1-15 Sth Sund. aft. Pent. 

2:1-11 Mond. Sth week aft. Pent. 

3:6-10, 12-21 Tues. Sth week aft. Pent. 
4:5-5:7 Wed. Sth week aft. Pent. 

6:1-12 Thurs. Sth week aft. Pent. 

7:4-17 Fri. 5th week aft. Pent. 

11:1-17 Sat. 5th week aft. Pent. 

12:1-16 6th Sund. aft. Pent. 

13.22-34 Mond. 6th week aft. Pent. 
14:4-21 Tues. 6th week aft. Pent. (passim) 
15:1-10 Wed. 6th week aft. Pent. 
15:13-20 Thurs. 6th week aft. Pent. 
16:5-12 Fri. 6th week aft. Pent. 

18:6-12, 14-17 Sat. 6th week aft. Pent. 
24:15-19, 25 (missal) Vot. Mass in Time of Pestilence 





LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — DoM DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B.., be- 
longs to St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J. He is the author 
of two volumes of commentary on St. Thomas’ ‘‘Questions’’ on 
the sacraments. — DOM ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B., is the editor of 
Caecilia and director of chant at O’Fallon, Mo. — ROGER CAPEL 
is the pen-name of an English layman who has written several 
books on religious and liturgical subjects. 
+ 
It is not considered the mark of a wise man to rush in where 
even angels tread cautiously. But we have been agitating (and 
praying) so long for a Catholic translation of the Fathers, that 
we feel we may legitimately voice our opinion about the projected 
two series of translations. At all events, we think it high time 
somebody protests publicly against this wasteful duplication of 
effort, and we hope somebody somehow will be able to effect a uni- 
fication of the respective editorial boards. We speak all the more 
freely (and perhaps rashly) for not knowing what caused the split. 
But a competent and complete translation of the Fathers is a work 
of such magnitude, and so urgently needed for the maturing of our 
spiritual and intellectual Catholic life, that the best talents of our 
scholarship should be directed in united effort to do the job ade- 
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quately. This is one instance in which multiplication does not 
necessarily spell an embarrassment of riches. 
4 


The article ‘‘Hope from France’’ in this issue should be read in 
connection with a personal report appearing in Commonweal of 
May 24, under the title ‘““What I Saw in France."" There seems to 
be taking place a sudden exhilarating discovery of spiritual vital- 
ity, a storming of hearts that gives promise of a real “‘renovatio 
terrae.’’ Particularly significant is the energetic backing the move- 
ment is receiving from the hierarchy. The fact that the best forces 
of the French Dominicans are directing the literary “‘propaganda”’ 
is further evidence of its strength: for through their periodicals, 
such as La Vie Intellectuelle and Spirituelle and L’Esprit, the Do- 
minicans have for the past several decades been in the forefront of 
progressive Catholic thought in France. It is all in striking con- 
trast to the slow and hesitant advance of the movement in our 
country, where to be a “‘liturgist’’ is still regarded as tantamount 
to being suspect — at least of being against the ‘‘establishment.” 
Perhaps what we most need in America is to be jolted out of re- 
ligious complacency; a change can be hoped for only if there is 
urgent realization of a need of change. That is how things started 
moving in France: from scratch. 

+ 


Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons, speaking at the first French national 
congress of pastoral liturgy, which convened at St. Flour, August 
30 to September 2, made the first public announcement of the fact 
that the hierarchy of France had unanimously and as a body 
petitioned the Holy See for a bi-lingual ritual, according to which 
the sacraments of baptism and extreme unction could be admin- 
istered either in the vernacular or in Latin, at the discretion of 
the minister. 

+ 

Ten thousand French Catholic girls (Jicistes — Jeunesse In- 
dependente Chretienne Feminine) participated in a congress at 
Paris during the last week of April. The pontifical Mass climax- 
ing the event, at which two cardinals and twelve bishops assisted, 
was celebrated in the afternoon. At the offertory, four Jicistes pre- 
sented diamonds to the Cardinal celebrant, the Archbishop of 
Paris, which were later sent to the Holy Father to be set in a 
chalice. The chant Mass was sung by the entire vast congregation. 
A special “kiss of peace ceremony’’ was carried out, during which 
the “Ubi Caritas’’ was sung. (We could wish the news dispatch 
to have been a little more explicit about that last item.) 
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The English Society of St. Gregory held its annual liturgical 
school at Cambridge during Easter week. Reports stressed the large 
attendance of priests, nuns and layfolk, and the optimistic spirit 
that prevailed. Among the speakers was Father Martindale, S.J., 
who discussed the role of the psalms in liturgy and life. 

¥ 

Scheeben’s Mysteries of Christianity has just been published by 
Herder (850 pp.; $7.50). We have had to wait a long time for 
an appearance in English of this theological masterpiece; but now 
we can be grateful for an excellent translation, made doubly valua- 
ble by the incorporation of the author’s own projected corrections 
and revisions. Grabmann called Scheeben the greatest theologian of 
the nineteenth century; personally we feel inclined to speak in 
terms of two or three centuries. His Mysteries were the theological 
formulation of the theology of the Church and the sacraments that 
found its practical expression in the liturgical revival of modern 
times. We beg our readers not to hesitate buying because of the 
price of the book. For priests it will be the synthesis of their theo- 
logical knowledge into a beautifully living whole; it will effect 
what has been so much written about, “bring theology to life” 
and make it the conscious foundation of piety. For the informed 
laity it represents the best available introduction into the science 
of God; it is the best theology for the laity between two covers. 

* 

It is usually regarded a risky business to go “‘all out’’ in praise 
of a book. Not so in the case of Mysteries, since that is an estab- 
lished classic. Nor do we feel any compunction about our enthu- 
siastic pushing of Fr. Vann’s Heart of Man in earlier issues. We 
are happy to note that our good friend Father William Schulte. 
of Dubuque, who reviews Vann’s latest book, The Divine Pity, 
in the present number, shares our enthusiasm. The Divine Pity 
will very likely prove the more popular of the two volumes, since 
its approach is more direct, and its conclusions more specific (i.e., 
more “‘practical’’). Both are first-rate expositions of a Christian 
humanism based on the sacramental principle, which knows how 
to give full value to rigorous asceticism in the light of our union 
with the glorified Christ. If they are not yet established classics, 
we sincerely hope they will become such. 

e 

Several O.F. readers have written us about a statement in our 
April 21 issue, p. 285, in which we paid tribute to the late Moth- 
er Stevens. We spoke of her as the founder of the Pius X School; 
it would have been more correct to call her co-founder, together 
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with Mrs. Justine Ward, to whom American Catholics are equally 
indebted for the early development of chant in this country, and 
who contributed the financial aid needed to make the Pius X 
School possible. We should have known better, for O.F. was priv- 
ileged to have Madame Ward on its editorial staff in its first years, 
and our early volumes repeatedly speak of her connection with the 
School. 
» 

Good, Bad and Different: — Guidebook to Christ Church Ca- 
thedral in Dublin: “In 1551 the Book of Common Prayer was 
promulgated in the cathedral — the first occasion on which the 
English liturgy was read in Ireland. Some years later the roof and 
south side of the building fell in’’ (Quoted by D.W. “Talking 
at Random,”’ London Tablet, April 6, 1946). 

Announcement of Holy Week services in a New York paper: 
“At St. Mary’s church the Mass of Priests Sanctified will be held 
at 8:30 Friday morning.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ARMY AND CIVILIAN LITURGY 


To the Editor: — Time often seems in conflict with the liturgy overseas, 
as Sunday comes and the chaplain must cover three ships in the harbor, 
or the men return to duty or hurry for the tail-end of the endless chow 
line. Yet the fast Mass, sometimes unnecessary, does not seem the most 
popular; and the priest who goes through the Latin at a rattling speed is 
not thereby ranked as a “regular fellow.” The sailor present may have 
spent the last hour coming ashore in a whaleboat and bouncing in a 
truck through the dust to the nearest chapel, only to find the Mass 
completed in less than half the time it took him to travel there. And 
with the sermon omitted, even though a simple instruction would help 
to fill a terrible need. With all our bad habits of prayer, I think there is 
a growing number in congregations that would not chafe if the prayers 
were spoken or sung in all their fulness and they spent as long as an 
hour a week with God. 

Here in the routine life of a naval base we have advanced our own 
liturgical movement, with a dialog Mass every day in Lent and a high 
Mass on any kind of a feast day. Voices in our navy choir come and go 
with demobilization but they still render the Mass of the Angels with 
passing beauty. In Lent we also sang the stations of the cross in our 
chapel built by Seabees and before stations which were drawn by a 
navy radioman and framed by a carpenter’s mate. At Christmas and 
Easter a fine solemn high Mass, broadcast from our chapel to the Phil- 
ippines, was made possible by the seminary choirs and cooperation of 
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Dominicans, Jesuits and Redemptorists, a few of the missionary orders 
who have labored so well in these islands and suffered so much in the war. 
A course on “Marriage and the Family,” given by Father John Delaney, 
S.J., formerly on the America staff and author of We Offer Thee for 
which O.F. was rightly enthusiastic, drew a huge number of sailors week 
after week. 


These good things are now coming to an end as we all go stateside, 
and even our long-working chaplain, Father John Downey, is about to 
return to Omaha, Nebraska, on the other side of the world from here. 
The war’s work with the liturgy, especially in the use of the missal and 
the dialog Mass, is like a scattering of seed. The parish is the ultimate 
place for its cultivation. 

Philippine Sea Frontier (ENsIGN) JosEpH T. NoLan 

Manila, P. I. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DIVINE PITY. A Study in the Social Implications of the Beatitudes. 
By Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1946. 
Pp. 220. Cloth $2.50. 

Father Vann’s book deals with happiness. The beatitudes, which “tell 
us how to be happy” (p. 17), form its basic subject-matter. The author 
does not limit his treatment to the happiness of the individual, but he 
includes happiness of his family, his friends, his fellowmen. The sub- 
title indicates that he has in mind the social implications of the beatitudes. 

In true Thomistic fashion Father Vann correlates beatitudes, virtues 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost. He goes still farther in his correlation, 
for he links the beatitudes with the sacraments. There is fulness and com- 
pleteness in this manner of presentation; the sacrament points up the vir- 
tue intrinsic in the beatitude; the discussion of the gift of the Holy Spirit 
shows the preparation of soul and predisposition of heart and mind which 
result in that heroic divine-human act blessed by Christ Himself in the 
beatitude. The beatitudes tell us how to acquire the more abundant life 
which Christ brought us; the sacraments furnish us with divine energy; 
the gifts of the Spirit of Truth dispose our hearts for easy speeding along 
the path of true and eternal happiness, viz. the vision of God. 

In his emphasis on the social implications of the beatitudes, the author 
returns time and again to the thought that we are God’s family. His 
formula for Christian social action is quite unlike the social activity of 
the present-day world. He insists that being is more important than do- 
ing. “It is wrong,” he says, “to think that in order to do great things for 
the human family you must be endlessly occupied with external activity, 
with /es oeuvres, that you must be able to point to the arresting visible 
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changes in the face of things, the institutions, the buildings, the move- 
ments, that owe their origins to you. The saints often have these things 
to their credit; but they achieve them almost, as it were, in spite of 
themselves, certainly rather as an inevitable result and expression of what 
they are than as a studied program” (pp. 105-6). 


The beatitudes are directed toward the forming and fashioning of 
being. Their object is to make us poor in spirit, meek, cognizant and re- 
gretful of our mistakes, hungry for justice, merciful and clean of heart. 
From being will spring related activity so that from being merciful will 
flow the many acts of charity, from being poor in spirit the act of de- 
tachment. Man will devote the enthusiasm and energy “of a nature that 
mirrors divinity” (Father Farrell) to activity. 


These actions and this being are not concerned with the individual as 
such only, and with his happiness, but with the individual as a member 
of God’s family. This is a re-statement of the Christian view of a life 
of action as the overflow and expression of contemplation. It is “Catholic 
action” in its truest sense; there must always be an inner life, the being 
“to vivify the external life of action, otherwise it will be weak and super- 
ficial and perhaps harmful, however much good will may be put into 
it” (p. 213). 

Father Vann shows himself throughout the theologian, true son of 
Dominic. But his theology does not remain in the speculative strato- 
sphere. After it has soared high it comes to earth and applies to life the 
lessons it has learned. An outstanding instance of the immediately prac- 
tical is to be found in the treatment of “Family Life and the Gift of 
Piety” (pp. 57-69). Here is a mirror in which one can readily find his 
own faults. It reflects the many little faults and vices and careless habits 
which help to destroy that balanced harmony upon which the ideal fam- 
ily life is built. 

In the section just mentioned the author has brought the virtue of 
piety into its proper relationship with the meckness-beatitude. The sac- 
rament which it fitted under this same heading is confirmation. Admir- 
ably he treats this “sacrament of the social life of the Christian, the sac- 
rament which fits him to be a full member of the family.” He says: 

Confirmation is the sacrament of social action. You are meant, through the 
power it confers, to be able henceforth to contribute actively and creatively 
to the family life of the Church and of the world. You must be meek and 
pious; but that does not mean being a blind fool, waiting for an order be- 
fore you can move, lost and panic-stricken as soon as you are left to 
yourself. You must be obedient to the authority of the Church; but it is 
the obedience of the free man that is demanded of you. You cannot expect 
a direct inspiration from God or a direct lead from His representatives on 
earth in every little event and circumstances of life: it is part of your duty, 


as a mature Christian, to be able to apply for yourself the things you be- 
lieve about God to the things you have to do among men (p. 71), 
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The title of the book, The Divine Pity, becomes also the heading for 
the chapter which deals with the mercy-beatitude. The author insists 
that pity “may not degenerate into sentimentality” (p. 145). This chap- 
ter brings together the beatitude (mercy), the gift of counsel and the 
sacrament of the last anointing. The entire book tells of the way of per- 
fection. In the fifth beatitude Father Vann stresses that “‘we are here at 
the very centre of the way of perfection” (p. 137). In positively charm- 
ing analysis the need for pity is stressed: 


La colére des imbéciles remplit le monde — the world is filled, and racked 
and torn, by the fury of fools, and the base things are exalted and the 
lovely things destroyed; but still you must have pity. 

And if you are a woman, then remember that this is your special vocation 
the vocation of woman; and until you have fulfilled that vocation you will 
never be made whole. The male mind, the rational mind, has its schemes 
and ambitions; it tries to order the economy of the world, to marshal 
events and dictate policies and build up the outward structure of life; and 
it has great pride, the pride of the creator, in its achievements, and it 
likes to think that it is self-sufficient, and that it battles with destiny and 
orders chaos alone and unaided. But reason without intuition, the male 
without the female mind, is often blind and often stupid; and one day 
its house of cards falls about it, the long labour and the mighty ambitions 
are turned to dust, and then there is emptiness. And then it is time for 
you to fulfill your vocation; to have pity on the rational stupidity of men 
The gentle rain has to fall on the withered soil of the soul of man, and 
renew it; you have to have pity in order to heal and restore and re-create; 
and then ia your pity you yourself are made whole. You will not be whole 
until then, until you have let this fumbling arrogance grope its way to 
your different and deeper wisdom and from the womb of your pity be 
born again. “‘Son, behold thy mother’’: you have in Mary, the Mother of 
Mercy, the figure of what you have to be. . . . Somehow, in some way, 
you must share her vocation, you must share the glory of the destiny of 
which she is the symbol and the supreme expression; for only so can you 
share as you should in the restoring of the world, and only so will you 
yourself be made whole (pp. 143-4). 

There are brilliant descriptions of the sacraments, the Mass, the various 
kinds of prayer. A magnificent passage which shows that in the liturgy 
of the Church we can see the way to cleanness of heart (p. 169) con- 
cludes with the words: 

If you learn through the Church’s liturgy to be clean of heart, you do 
three things: you achieve a personal integrity through a worship which is 
neither rational nor emotional but total, and therefore a total renewal of 
the self; you recover something of the integrity of the self in the cosmic 
family, and share in some degree in tthe bringing back of the cosmos to its 
Source; you respond to that divine power which will give you the essential 
integrity without which nothing else is of importance: the integrity of the 
self in the infinity of God (p. 172). 

On every page of The Divine Pity the careful reader will sense a “‘pos- 
itiveness” of teaching. Religion is forward-movement into the direction of 
right and virtue; it is not simply avoidance of that which is forbidden: 
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We in this country and century are perhaps inclined to take a too negative 
view of morality; to think it means just not doing things which are for- 
bidden. . . . Morality for the Christian is religion; and religion is love; 
and love is not a negative but a creative thing. To know and love and 
serve: the moral life is a question first of what we ought to be, and only 
then, in consequence, of what we ought to do—and only thirdly, by 
implication, of what we ought not to do (pp. 33-4). 

What seems to be thg negative element in Christ’s teaching and in 
the commandments, says Father Vann, is basically positive: 

“Go, and now sin no more”’ is not only a negative command and encour- 
agement: it means, too, ‘“Go now, and by being yourself thus filled with 
the light and the life, help others to come to the light and the life, for 
that is your vocation as a Christian reclaimed’ (p. 97). 

We should see the commandments in this light; for while in themselves 
they state the negative minimum, charity carries them right over to the 
positive maximum; not only that you must not be intemperate and sel- 
fish in your desires, but that you must be ready, if need be, to set aside 
your desires altogether, and even to choose discomfort and sorrow. It is not 
enough that you do not murder: you must be ready to lay down your 
own life for your brethren. It is not enough that you should not steal: 
you must be ready to give of your possessions when your brethren are 
in need (p. 83). 

The Divine Pity is a deeply spiritual book; it is beautifully written. 
Its style is simple and direct. Its subject-matter is profound. The ap- 
proach to every problem is refreshing and energizing. The book de- 
serves re-reading and study; it should be a must book on the shelves of 
every educated Catholic. In convincing fashion it presents a plan of life 
which guarantees eternal happiness, the plan presented by Christ Himself. 

W. Hz. S. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. By Rev. Andrew F. Klarmann. The Gregorian Insti- 
tute of America, Toledo, Ohio, 1945. Pp. x-148. Cloth, $2.50. 

This new book on the chant fulfills quite adequately the claim it makes 
in its Introduction: it is ‘‘a practical commentary on all the features of 
Gregorian chant, with special attention given to the principles of rhythm 
as proposed and formulated by the monks of Solesmes.” The book is di- 
vided into three parts. The first three chapters of Part I contain technical 
explanations of the signs and figures of the chant as they appear in the 
printed notation, and also the means used for indicating lengthened notes. 
The following nine chapters are concerned with the theory of rhythm, 
its analysis, its purpose, and the method by which it is put into practice. 
There follows a brief (too brief!) chapter on the directing of chant, and 
a chapter on the application of Gregorian principles to modern music. 
Part II includes a treatment of the more difficult and advanced aspects of 
the chant: the modes, the psalmody, and Latin pronunciation. Part III 
takes up the relation between the Mass and the chant, the history of 
Church music, and Church legislation on the music used during liturgi- 
cal functions. 
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Teachers who are looking for a real textbook, in the sense of a book 
that is valuable in the hands of the student for progressive drills, ex- 
amples and explanations, will be somewhat disappointed with this book. 
It could be more exactly described as a good handbook for ready refer- 
ence or supplementary reading under the guidance of a competent teach- 
er. The substitution of new (presumably simpler) terminology is at times 
of very questionable value. Illustrations, for the most part, are from 
the Requiem Mass, a procedure whieh may give the impression of unity, 
but which deprives the student of an appreciation of the rich variety in 
chant melodies. The reading of the text is made difficult and the issue is 
confused by the introduction of material which indeed is true enough 
but has no practical bearing, at least not when it is brought up. Nor 
would all the authorities on the Solesmes interpretation of the chant 
agree that the relation between the neums and the rhythm is so real and 
apparent as the author would make it out to me. But, all in all, Father 
Klarmann has brought together so much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation in this little book that it well deserves a place in the library of 
any student of the chant in spite of what “the more facetious critics” 
(page 11, sec. 25) may quibble about in points that are ultimately of 
little practical significance. 


D. J. K. 


THE MYSTICAL LIFE. By Rev. Pascal P. Parente. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 1946. Pp. 272. Cloth, $2.50. 

This sequel to The Ascetical Life completes a very practical text for 
the study of the spiritual life. The work eminently bears the marks of 
a good textbook, comprehensiveness, precision and clarity. For this rea- 
son both volumes will give satisfaction to any inquirer into the ways and 
mysteries of the higher life. The present volume covers a field in which 
experimental knowledge is less common and where the very nature of the 
experiences makes it difficult to give an apt description, whence arise 
controversies and discrepancies betwen writers on the subject. Take for 
example the definition of mystical experiences, or the question of infused 
contemplation, or the relation in time between one state and another. 
Without entering into an argumentative discussion, the author takes the 
edge off the controversy by explaining its origin and by allowing his 
views to be inferred from a fair summary of the problem. Is it possible 
that he inadvertently illustrates, on p. 27, how controvertible terminolo- 
gy can originate, when he speaks of the school of “descriptive mysti- 
cism” in connection with the descriptive school of mysticism? 


B. A. S. 





